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FOREIGN ADDITIONS TO OUR DIETARY. 

E. H. S. Bailey. 

TO WHAT extent are we dependent upon foreign markets 
for our food supply? This question, more than ever be- 
fore, has recently impressed itself upon the people of the coun- 
try. It is often this question which determines whether a na- 
tion shall stand or fall in a great struggle. Is that nation 
self-contained as to her food supply? Has she resources 
within herself so that if all outside provisions are cut off by a 
blockade her inhabitants will have sufficient food? 

Every one realizes that the quantity of a given food can be 
greatly increased by planting increased acreage, as well as by 
more intensive farming. The variety may also be enlarged 
by the introduction of foods which are not at present grown in 
this country. Notwithstanding our immense food resources, 
there are some products which have always been obtained from 
foreign sources. This is partly due to the fact that we have 
no strictly tropical climate, and partly because we have found 
it easier to buy products abroad than to develop the cultiva- 
tion of them at home. Of course, every country is supplied to 
some extent with foreign foods. In some countries, as in the 
British Isles, a large proportion of the foods come from out- 
side sources. They can never be independent of other lands. 

Some staple foods are necessary to subsistence; with those 
we are fairly well supplied. It is true that, if isolated, we 
should have to double our sugar production to be comfortable, 
or live on less sugar per capita, as many other nations do. 
Besides the staple foods, there are numerous fruits and vege- 
tables and many luxuries which add a wholesome variety to the 
diet, and which would be missed if they could not be obtained. 
Many of these come from abroad. 

Food products, considered in a large way, may be classified 
as follows : 

(1) Those products produced in the United States in abun- 
dance, and which are seldom imported from a foreign country. 

(2) Those foods which are produced here, sometimes in suf- 
ficient quantities so that we export them, and which are some- 
times so scarce that they must be imported. 
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(3) Food products that are produced in the United States, 
but never in sufficient quantities to supply our needs. 

(4) Products grown in limited quantities, or not at all here, 
and which must be practically all imported. 

(5) Foods which, because a taste for them has not been 
cultivated here, or because no way has been discovered for 
transporting them to this country, or since they are extremely 
perishable, have not been imported. 

The above classification does not include reports from what 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce calls "non- 
contiguous territories." If the islands which have come under 
the control of the United States in quite recent years, such as 
the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico, be included in the 
United States, the quantity of foodstuffs imported will be quite 
sensibly diminished, and the variety of those imported will 
be much less. 

Those foods which are of the most interest are those found 
in classes (3), (4) and (5). Class (3), "Food products pro- 
duced in the United States, but never in sufficient quantities to 
supply our needs," contains varied products which increase 
and decrease from year to year. Those foods which are both 
exported and imported in practically equal quantities are not 
of special interest in this connection. 

One of the first foods to consider in class (3) is sugar. Al- 
though both cane and beet sugar have been cultivated here for 
many years, yet the supply is very far from equaling the de- 
mand. According to the report for 1914-'15 of the amount of 
sugar consumed, 22.5 percent is raised in this country; 25.4 
percent was raised in the noncontiguous countries, mentioned 
above, leaving 52.1 percent to be imported from foreign coun- 
tries. Most of this supply formerly came from Germany and 
central Europe, where it was made from the sugar beet. 

In regard to rice, although we raised over 23,000,000 bushels 
of rice'in 1914, yet we import five times as much in order to 
supply our consumers. This comes largely from India and 
China. 

We can raise a large variety of nuts in this country, but we 
import more than 44,000,000 pounds of peanuts annually, to 
say nothing of the peanut oil which is brought in. The 
peanuts come especially from tropical islands and the African 
coast. Walnuts, known as English walnuts, can be readily 
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grown in some parts of the United States, yet we import 37,- 
000,000 pounds annually, and these come mostly from Spain 
and Southern Europe. The growing of almonds has been tried 
with success in some sections of the country, still we are im- 
porting 19,000,000 pounds annually. A large proportion of 
our lemon oil comes from southern Italy, especially from Sicily, 
experiments are being carried out by the Department of Agri- 
culture looking to the production of lemon oil from the groves 
of Florida and Southern California. 

Macaroni is another product the manufacture of which is 
rapidly increasing in this country, and there is no reason why 
practically all the macaroni used should not be made here. 
According to the latest reports we import 126,000,000 pounds 
yearly. 

There are only a few sections of the country in which olive 
oil is produced, but this production could no doubt be largely 
increased. At present we are dependent upon Italy and the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea for 7,000,000 gallons 
of olive oil annually. 

There are some vegetables that, notwithstanding our im- 
mense facilities for growing them in this country, still come 
from abroad. This is especially the case with the tomato 
products from Italy and certain high grades of preserved 
fruits from France and Belgium. Early onions and potatoes 
are also imported from the West Indies, so that the total value 
of vegetables coming in in this way was $9,108,036. 

Foreign beer, wines and liquors have always been favorites 
on this market. In regard to these it should be said that, as 
they are made under peculiar conditions, and by experts, they 
cannot be so completely imitated that the flavor of the 
American article will be as fine as that of the foreign product. 
This bill amounts to $20,000,000, of which one-half is for 
wines. 

As previously stated, class (4) contains those products which 
are grown in limited quantities or not at all in this country. 
The necessity for importation is, in most cases, because our 
climate is not suitable for the growth of these products. 

Cocoanuts, which are dried and shipped in immense quanti- 
ties to this country under the name of "copra," come from the 
East and West Indies, Africa and other tropical countries. 
Copra is pressed for its oil, a product that is coming into use 
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as a food product and for the manufacture of soap. The 
amount of cocoanut products imported for the year ending 
June 30, 1914, was 55,734,709 pounds. 

In addition to these nuts we imported during the same year 
$24,000,000 worth of vegetable oils. These are used both for 
food and for manufacturing purposes. They include such oils 
as cocoa butter, cocoanut oil, cottonseed oil, nut oils, palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, rapeseed oil, and soy-bean oil. Here again the 
amount imported during the last two years has been much 
affected by the difficulty of securing vessels for transportation 
on account of the disarrangement of commercial conditions by 
the war. 

Most of our spices, including especially cinnamon (cassia) , 
ginger, pepper and cloves, come from the East Indies, though 
some other tropical countries contribute small quantities. The 
total amounted to 56,574,499 pounds in 1914. 

Another product which is not grown in this country, and 
for which we must rely upon semitropical countries, especially 
Mexico and Central America, is the vanilla bean. We imported 
these to the value of $2,677,675. 

There is no reason why mushrooms could not be raised here 
if we had people who were sufficiently expert in handling them. 
It is well known that they require certain conditions of mois- 
ture, and above all an equable temperature. The absence of 
light is not a matter of much importance, although in order to 
secure an even temperature they are frequently raised in 
cellars. Our mushrooms come mostly from France and Central 
Europe and amount to $1,306,818 in a single year. 

In order to satisfy the taste of our people for cheese of a 
special flavor it has been found profitable to import cheese to 
the amount of 63,784,313 pounds, valued at over $11,000,000. 
Many of these cheeses are made under peculiar conditions of 
temperature and climate. Some are made from goats' milk; 
some are ripened for a long time in caves, where the conditions 
are ideal for producing a particular flavor ; so that altogether it 
has been found difficult to exactly imitate the foreign cheese in 
this country. 

It is true that we raise an abundance of fruits in this country, 
but a great variety is acceptable to the people and is indeed an 
advantage in the dietary. Some of these foreign fruits im- 
ported are extremely valuable as foods, and they should be so 
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classified rather than as fruits used simply for dessert. The 
most important, in the matter of quantity, of all the fruits im- 
ported is the banana. The quantity of bananas imported during 
the last two years is not as great as it was in the year ending 
in September, 1914, on account of the fact that it is difficult to 
secure vessels for transporting them. For the year ending 
September 30, 1914, there were imported 47,022,178 bunches, 
and these were estimated to contain 6,601,913,791 individual 
bananas, or fingers, as they are called. This would give an 
average of 66 bananas per capita for the people of the whole 
United States. The growth of the banana industry is phenom- 
enal, and they are being more and more utilized for cooking 
in various ways. It is gradually coming to be known that the 
banana is as valuable a food product as the potato, and more 
valuable than many other vegetables that we use. 

One of the most concentrated food products which we im- 
port is the date. This grows on a species of palm in compara- 
tively rainless countries around the Mediterranean Sea, in 
Africa, and in Asia. The quantity imported in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, was 34,073,608 pounds. 

Figs should also be classified as belonging to the list of very 
cencentrated foods. Their nutritive material consists largely 
of fruit sugar. In the year mentioned, 19,284,868 pounds were 
consumed. In addition to these we import of lemons more 
than $2,000,000 worth, of pineapples $1,000,000 worth, and 
more than 4,000,000 pounds of raisins. 

The substances used for making the slightly stimulating, 
nonintoxicating beverages -r- tea, coffee and chocolate — are 
practically all imported. From China, Japan and India we ob- 
tain practically all the tea used, which amounted to 91,130,815 
pounds for the year ending June 30, 1914. This tea is exam- 
ined by the United States customs officials at the ports of en- 
try, so unless adulterated in the hands of the jobbers it is of 
good quality and unadulterated. 

The people of this country are especially a coffee-drinking 
race, and used 1,001,528,317 pounds of coffee in the year men- 
tioned. Very little of this comes from the eastern hemisphere 
at the present time, except possibly small quantities from 
Africa. More than three-fourths of the coffee is raised in 
Brazil, in the northern part of South America, and in Central 
America. 
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The taste for the cocoa products, including chocolate, is 
gradually increasing since it was first introduced in this coun- 
try about 150 years ago. The cacao bean, from which cocoa 
and chocolate are made, is grown especially in Mexico and 
tropical sections of South America. The amount consumed 
annually is 179,364,091 pounds. 

The total value of foodstuffs imported annually is over 
$380,000,000. It is evident that all of this is not by any means 
a necessary addition to our food supply, but it is imported be- 
cause trade conditions make it profitable to do so. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is doing a 
commendable work in sending agents to different parts of the 
world to search for food plants that may be profitably grown 
in the United States and in encouraging the cultivation of 
some little-known plants. Some of these will no doubt ulti- 
mately be cultivated here in large quantities, and will in this 
way decrease the dependence of this country on a foreign food 
market. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. 



